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of enterprise. Monsieur Bergeret was grieved to
see the town upset, for he did not sufficiently
understand the necessity of such a proceeding, but,
as he was a wise man, he endeavoured to console
himself, to reassure himself by meditation. When
he passed along his beautiful Quai Malaquais, so
cruelly ravaged by merciless engineers, he pitied the
uprooted trees and the banished keepers of book-
stalls, and he reflected, not without a certain depth
of feeling:

<c I have lost my friends, and now all that gave
me delight in this city, her peace, her grace and
her beauty, her old-time elegance and her noble
historical vistas, is being violently swept away. It
is always right and fitting, however, that reason
should prevail over sentiment. We must not dally
with vain regrets 'for the past, nor commiserate
with ourselves over the changes that thrust them-
selves upon us, since change is the very condition
of life. Perhaps these upheavals are necessary ; it
is needful that this city should lose some of her
traditional beauty, so that the lives of the greater
number of her inhabitants may become less painful
and less hard.*'

And, in the company of idle errand-boys and
indolent police-sergeants, Monsieur Bergeret would
watch the navvies digging deep into the soil of the
famous quay, and once again he would tell himself: